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ABSTRACT 



This paper advances'a humanistic. and literary view of history which 
has important implications for those doing educational evaluation in 
naturalistic settings. It stresses the particularity of historical 
events and the importance of investigating history from the perspective 
of the Individual actors involved. It emphasizes being sensitive to 
history's complexity and understanding historical events from as many 
different viewpoints as possible. It 'furthermore espouses the view 
that history is essentially a story that is told ih ordinary, every- 
day language. And that it should endeavor to convey the richness of 
human experience, while jarring the reader into new understandings 
of his contemporary perspective of the world. 



By calling this section of our symposium "The Role of Historical 

Explanation in Program Evaluation" I am already committed to a particu- 

lar view of history. By. that I mean this title assumes that historical 

explanation is at least in some ways distinct from explanation in the 
* 

natural sciences. -'Fortunately I am prepared to defend this position; 
however*, there, is a venerable tradition in the philosophy of history, 
going back at least as fap as the European Enlightenment, which asserts 
that laws of universal validity unify all knowledge and are thus as ap- 
plicable to history as to science. Modern versions of thi's view argue 
that the causes of an event can be deduced from laws or generalizations 
derived fi^om the sciences and that history, at least potentially; has 
the same predictive value' as the natural sciences. The alternative 
view that historical explanation is unique will be discussed in this 
paper. 

Now I am not an evaluator. My l)ackground is in history and educa- 
tion. My intention today is to describe th6 implicit and explicit assump 
tions of many practicing historians and how they actually do history. I 
am going to allow you to draw your own conclusions about the usefulness 
of this approach to history for program evaluation. I have"^ at the very 
least,-two allies in this endeavor, both of whom are esteemed evaluators. 
One is Professor Lee Cronbach, who in a recent book declared that evalua- 
tion is history. While I am not entirely clear why Professor Cronbach 
equates evaluation and history, I am pleased to be able to cite his im- 
plicit endorsement of history as a model for evaluators. The second is 
Professor Ernest House, who, in his book' Evaluating With Validity , 



demonstrates why a historical perspective is essential for the natural is- 

* > 

tic inquirer. I want to quote a passage from this book because it is so 

closely in line with my own discussion of historical explanation: 

. Since the focus is on understanding various 
interactions, the naturalist must follow^ 
events over time. He searches for explana- 
tions, rather than predictions; and expla- 
nations^must usually be groundedj'n the re- 
trospective reasons people give for their 

* and others' behavior., this necessitates 
.considerable submersion in the participants* 

• culture and language. Joint actions are 
major points of attention, and they have to 

^be seen in some historical perspective. 

Professor House's emphasis on explanations rather than predictions, explan- 
ations grounded in reasons, and submersion in the participants' culture 
and llSinguage are all notions I will elaborate on throughout this paper. 

Two and a ha,lf centuries ago Giambattista Vico argued that because 
men can only know what they make and because men make tlieir own history, 
history, unlike the natural sciences (which is the study of things made by 
God),. is one of those rare disciplines which .allow? man true knowledge. 
It is not easily acquired though, . he said, for knowledge of remote times 
and places can only be achieved by thorough study of a people's language,^ 
literature, and customs. Language tS crtrcriaMjecause through- it,- with i^-s 
special grammatical and metaphorical structures and complex lexicon of 
connbtational meanings, the historical figure expresses his particular 
. view of the world. ^Similarly, literature, art, and customs are important 
indicators of a culture's values and interests. This intimacy with the 
thoughts and actions of another people and the unique ability of human 
beings to understand sympathetically permits the historian through an 



enormously difficult act of imagination to reexperience and thus come to 
know the history of another era.^ 

As arduous a process as this bounds and as hard as Vico claimed it 
was, this view of historical .jjnderstanding has had wide appeal for his- 
torians, especially those who depend on a tightly woven narrative to con- 
vey their explanations. Because Vico's pefspective eschews any connection 
to science and universal laws and demands intuition, empathy and imagina- 
tion of the historian, history is closely aligned with literature and is 
placedVquareVy within the" tradition of the humanities. 

Vico's historical view also implies a special distinction between 
things and human beings which suggests that the methods of science, appro- 
priate for understand'ing things, are entirely inappropriate for understand- 
ing human actions. Benedetto Croce, an admirer of Vico, has further ar- 
gued that human events are unique and unrepeatable and so enormously rich 
that they could not possibly be brought under general laws".*** While it is 
the goal of scientists to discover laws and generate universal principles, 
the historian seeks to bring all his knowledge and experience to bear on 
the particular event. Perhaps more than scholars in almost any other dis- 
(riTrlitieT-^-i-s^-or-i^ns-va-lue-a-fu-lA-and-pgn&tr-ating.-^ 

tion of the speci/ic arid idiosyncratic. When done well it affords a rare 
view into the dynamics of human thought and action, and in rather broad 
and unsystematic ways helps us to gain insight into the human condition. 
Certainly it can be argued that the more particular events are studied, 
the more uniqueness. will be uncovered, but similarly, the more loose, re- 
'curring patterns will be encountered. This is only to suggest that in the 



process of pursuing and scrutinizing the unique^ and unrepeatable histor- 
ians cannot escape making some generalizations as well. In fact, words 
commonly used by historians. such as revolution and social movement imply 
at least some generalizing tendencies among individual events.^ 

The concept of Werstehen' or empathetic understanding was immortal- 
ized by the nineteenth century Ger^man historicists who believed very much 
as Vjco had that the historian, must immerse himself in the culture and 
thoughts of the historical actors being studied to get 'a handle' on 
what really happened. Perhaps most importantly th.ey promoted the notion 
that the historian must determine how the figure in history actually con- 
ceived of his own situation. What did he think, what goals ,or purp&ses 
did he have and what means did- he have to achieve them. As one recent 
thinker has put it, historical understanding comes when the hsitorian can 
see the reasonableness of the actions taker] by historical figures. Rather 
than depending on causes which seem to imply necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions, reasons suggest instead not that an effect had to occur, but that 
it was reasonable given the historical circumstances. As I have said,- 
this kind of understanding only comes' with an intimate knowledge of the 
culture,, the people, and the specific situations they faced. 

This approach does not assume that all human actions ar.e the result 
of rational or even reflec^^ye .action. In fact, because of its sensitivity 
to specific cultural circumstances and everyday,, experience, this approach 
is more likely to take account of actions carried out habitually or of 
behavior partially conditioned by countervailing groups or forces. If 
historical immersion is realized, the historian should be able to 



approximate the thought processes of people in a time or culture differ- 
ent from his own.. ' *- * „ 

While applicable to significant" figures and momentous decisions, 
this view of. history- is probably most useful in the realm of social his- ' 
tory vJhere tlie liistorian attempts to describe and understand the "total 
experience" of ordinary people. 

Recently, I have helped a professor of history at the University 
of Illinois put the finishing touches on his manuscript ab.out antebellum 
and postbellum life in Edgefield County, South Carolina. Unlike earlier 

.works, this study focuses on both the black, and white communities, and 
traces over time how the interactions between these"two groups altered 
their respective vfews of society and each other. 

For instance, although some planters used religion as a tool for 
socially controlling slaves, religion also served some slaves as a buffer 
against oppression, and in some cases .during the , postbellum period actu- 
ally helped blacks to sever ties of dependency with paternalistic whites, 
Tlius black efforts to control towns politically, to btiild schools, and to 
establish economic independence during Reconstruction were often initiated 

-_.by_chMrc|Les_Md„rel^ ■'"sight into the dynamics of one 

South Carolina community emerge^ out of profound and thorough study of 
letters, personal papers, -census reportSvand hundreds of other documents 
which slowly permitted one historian to reexperience life in a South Carol- 
ina community' a'century removed from our time. 

As has already been stated, history is often seen as a form of liter- 
ature. Tolstoy believed this and actually said he planned to write 
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War and Peace because of his dissatisfaction with historical writing. 
He sought to write ^a book about the Napoleonic Wars portraying men -authen- 
tically by describing'their "thoughts, knowledge, poetry, music, love, 
friends^hip, hates' and- passions." One of the great virtues of "War and . 
Peace is that Tolstoy washable to depict the events of that time from . . ^ 
a multiplicity of perspectives. An approach which increases t-lie complex- 

ity of the portrait provided and perhaps taxes our ability to comprehend 

^ . . . 

and take in the entire picture, but which surely enhances the vensimili- 

tude of the era portrayed.' 

A historical novel of the stature of Tolstoy or Stendahl or Dickens, 
in spit.e of the obvious and o.fte.n intentional factual errors, reflects 
the spirit of the .view of history ! have been describing, becaus^e the mas- 
terful imaginative writer is particularly well equipped to submerge him- 
self in the culture of-another era to^ reexperience its history through the 
writing process. The historical novel is not history, after aTl . It does 
not meet rigorous tests oV accuracy, but it does express the intuitive 
side .of historical reconstruction. " • ' 

. You may have gotten the impression* that I tMlik historians should 
have nothing to do with, science and scientific-methods. This is. far from 
the truth. Historians must ask hard questions, formulate hypotheses and 
submit them to rigorous, tests. They must not -sacrifice standards of accur 
acy and meticulous documentation Tor the sake of an interesting or imagina 
tiv.e narrative. Moreover, they can and often do, use sophisticated statis- 
tical methods to test hypotheses about such things as household structure, 
wealth differentials, and social mobility. Although many traditional 



scholars are worried about the .encrqadhment of statistic^ and the computer 
on the domain of the narrative^ ^historian, I do not see why these are incom- 
patible. The bast, histprians .make arj effor.t to synthesize the**inside' 
view of history drawn from imaginative submersion in the total culture of 
the efl^eing studied with 'outside* jydgments stemming /rftm di^scoyerie^ 
made retrospectively of which the kist^prical actor could- not po.ssibly have 
been aware. These underlying Influences that affect human action of which 
we are rarely conscious must be! taken into account in explaining or inter- 
preting historical 'events.® * \ U , ^ ' 

However, when scientific methods Jj)r an undue emphasis on the 'out- 
stfle' view of events leads the historian lo advance an interpretation which 
doesn't ^eem to accord with the fichne^ss ,and variety of human experience., 
i tend to reject such accounts as trivial, practically i-nsignif icant, and 
quite frankly, false.- ^ 

Like the finest literature, the best history should coniniu,nicate tl^e ' 
shock of .recognition which comes from an account revealing a patten of 
closely fitting events that enriches pur understanding of ourselves and our 
relation to the world. Because history at 'its best, is the result Of not 

i 

only precise, deliberate scholarship., but of an empathetic act of imagina- . 

tion, "those human qualities which allowed the historian to immer-se himself 

^^Ain .the events of anotheTera should inform his w.ork and similarly allow 

the reader to become, a -part of the event? described and enferge from the 

experience a changed and more perceptive person- 
's 

Unlike the<natural- and social , sciences, history is writte,n in ordi- 
nary, everyday, jargonless language. This language is an integral part of 
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meaningful history, for in order to understand and express the thoughts of 
the ordinary. anT*the famous alike" their gveryday meai\s of commumcatidn - 

♦ • « ^ * * 

Oiust.be the veh'icle. To resort to some sociological- ISxicGn in explaining 
their actio'na is to deprjv;a the reader of the opportunity to understand', 
histofy. l/aditionaT historians have thus lamented the tendency 6-f young-r 
er historians using social scidnce techniques to taint their narratives 
a'nd analyses with the ^jargon of science. Whi'16 falling prey to the-seduc-' , 
tiveness of scientific language .is "not inevitable, the, historian'using so- ' • 
cial science methods must be careful to resist this temptation.- 

" To suiii up, historical accounts .mus^ reflect the' complexity and 
richness of human events. The historian must be not only factually ac- , ^ 
curate and. precise, but sensitive to the special conditions^ of 'particular - 
times and places by becomin^intimately familiar with a people's thought 
and culture. M6Ye.over, he must understand the Specific circumstances that ^ 
confronted a people at a particuYar point in history in. ojder to see what . , 
thev knew and didn't know, and how thes.e facts enhanced or limited their 
opportunity to'act. While history'^s complexity, is increased when the his- ^ ^ • 
torian offers a view of the past , from many different perspectives, the like- 
lihood of providing a fuller, more sat'lsfactory^xplanation of what happened 
i&al-so incr-e^sed. Finally, although it is not always possible, the his- 
torian who presents his explanations 'in a narrati-ve form u'sifig ordinary lan- 
guage is -more likely to- jar the reader into new-realizations, which may in. \ 
sonle- small way-alter his viev'f^of the world/ 
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^ the best example'of-this v»iew;is develdped by Carl Hempel , "The Fuoction , 
of General Laws in History," theories of History , ed. Patrick Gcirdiner 
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Our Time , ed., Hans Meyerhoff, (New Ydrk: DoCibl eday^nchor Books, 1959) v 
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^ The idea that historyx is the study of the particular , has been advanced by . 
many thinkers. Among them are Croce, Wilhelm, Oil they. Pattern and. Meaning 
in History , and R.G. Cbllingwood, The Ide'a of History . Good discussions of 
this issue may be found in: Patrick Gardiner, The Nature "of Historical 

• Explanation ,' (New York: Oxford U. Press, 1952); William Dray, Philosophy of 
MstoSTTEnglewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1964). . i • 

^ R.G. Collingwood, The Idea of His'tory ^ (London: Oxford U. Press, 1946) p. 283;, 
William Dray, "Explanations 6"f Actions. Reconsidered," Ideas df History , 
Vol. II, ed., Ronald H. Nash, (New Yctrk: E.P. Dutton and Co., 1969, pp.,106-l24. 

^ Isaiah Berlin, The Hedgehog and the Fox , (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1966) p. 20. ■ ^ , ' 

^ The conception that FPistory has an 'inside' and an 'outside' has. been most 
notably advanced by Collingwooj^ in The Idea of History , p. 213. Jt'has also 
-been ably used by Isaiah Berlin in "The Concept of Scientific Hist.ory," 

. Philosophical Analysis and History , ed:, Will-iam Dray ,^ (New York: Harper, 
and Row, 1966) pp. 5-53. Also see Page Smith, The Historian and History 
■for Ijts slightly different notions of "history mindedness and present 
mindedness." p:230. . ', - 

^ On these points and many others Isaiah Berlin iji "The .Concept of Scienti- 
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